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At the meeting held in St. James’ Hall, London, on the 27th 
of last January, it was resolved, ‘That this meeting unreservedly 
‘acknowledges it to be the duty and right of nations to uphold 
‘civil and religious liberty, and therefore deeply sympathizes 
‘with the people of Germany in their determination to resist 
‘the policy of the Ultramontane portion of the Church of 
‘Rome;’ and at the responsive meeting held in the Rath- 
Haus at Berlin, on the 7th of February, this expresion of 
sympathy from England to Germany was construed as ‘a 
‘pledge that the two nations will in the future stand firmly 
‘together in the manly struggle for the civil and religious 
‘freedom of peoples.’ Both these resolutions assume that, 
' In the recent measures for counteracting Ultramontanism, the 
; Government of Germany, and especially that of Prussia, is 
> upholding civil and religious liberty, and contending for the 
rights and liberties of the people; and therefore that the 
^ ecclesiastical conflict in Germany is of common concern for 
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Christendom, and notably for free nations such as England and 
the United States—in one word, this is a case of the solidarity 
of modern society. If this assumption is true, the question, 
Why should England be called upon to sympathize with a 
great successful military power like Germany in her internal 
conflicts, is already answered: for the real question is not 
whether Germany is great or small, strong or weak, but is she 
just and right? No nation is great enough or strong enough 
to disregard the judgment of mankind and the verdict of 
history upon her actions. The highest military power must 
stand before the moral tribunal of just men. Moreover, the 
conflict in Germany is not one of numerical nor of military 
strength, but of moral forces which group themselves 
respectively about two essentially antagonistic and irrecon- 
cilable ideas—the universal supremacy of the Pope, and the 
independent sovereignty of the Nation. In this view the con- 
flict is historical; it was necessary; it is a conflict of funda- 
mental political and ethical principles; and it can admit of no 
compromise. To comprehend it and to measure it there is need 
of a calm intelligence to be exercised in investigating facts, and 
in evolving principles, without regard to national or eccle- 
siastical theories and prejudices on the one hand, or to claims of 
sentiment and of sympathy on the other. © 

In the current statements of this conflict far too much 
prominence has been given to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
even to the Pope himself, as one of the contending parties. It 
is not the Roman Catholic Church in faith, order, or worship, 
that is in question, but the attitude of the hierarchy of that 
Church toward certain laws and measures of civil government, 
and the relative sanctity of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
oath. It is not the Pope as the Head of the Latin Church that 
is assailed, nor Pius IX. in his proper personality, or in his 
administration of Church affairs, but the assumption of the Pope 
to define the functions of the State, and to enjoin his will upon 
all rulers in Christendom, on the ground that ‘every one who 
‘has been baptized belongs to the Pope in some way or other.’ * 
Though Pope and Emperor are in open controversy, and the 
one is the representative of the Romish Church, the other of an 
evangelical dynasty, yet when stripped of all personal and 
doctrinal elements, the contest remains, in its whole substance 
and strength, as the historical and inevitable conflict between 
the claims of ecclesiastical prerogative and the sphere and scope 
of civil power. 


* Letter of Pius IX. to the Emperor William, August 7th, 1873. 





Bismarck’s Statement of the Issue. 3 


In his speech of March 10th, 1873, in the Prussian House of 
Lords, Prince Bismarck defined the position in the following 


terms :— 

‘In my opinion, the question with which we are occupied is 
falsified, and the light in which we view it is likewise false, when it 
is represented as a question of Church or of Confession. It is really 
a political question ; it has nothing to do with the struggle of an 
evangelical dynasty against the Catholic Church—though some 
would persuade our Catholic fellow-citizens that this is the issue; it 
does not enter into the strife between faith and unbelief; it is con- 
cerned only with the immemorial conflict of authority—old as the 
human race—the conflict between kingship and priestism [ Konig- 
thum und Priester-thum, royalty and hierarchy]; that contest of 
power which is older far than the appearing of our Redeemer in the 
world; that contest of power in which Agamemnon lay at Aulis with 
his seers, which there cost him his daughter, and hindered the 
departure of the Greeks; that contest of power which, under the 
naine of the wars of the popes with the emperors, filled the history 
of the Middle Ages, down to the disintegration of the German 
empire... . In my view it is a falsitying of politics and of history 
when one regards His Holiness the Pope exclusively as the higi- 
priest of a Confession, or the Catholic Church chiefly as a repre- 
sentative of Churchdom. The Papacy has ever been a political 
power which, with the greatest audacity and with most momentous 
consequences, has interfered in the affairs of this world; which has 
striven after such encroachment, and held this in view as its pro- 
gramme. That programme is well understood. The goal which, 
like the Frenchman’s dream of an unbroken Rhine boundary, floats 
- before the papal power, the programme which, in the time of the 
medisval emperors, was near its realization, is the subjection of the 
civil power to the ecclesiastical ; a high political aim, an endeavour 
which, however, is as old as humanity, since there have always been 
either shrewd men or actual priests who have put forth the pretension 
that the will of God was more intimately known to them than to 
their fellows, and that upon the ground of .this pretension they had 
the right to rule their fellows ;—and that this position is the basis 
cf the papal pretension to sovereignty is well known.’ 


That position and that pretension are indeed the historical 
ground of the present conflict in Germany between the civil 
government and the Roman hierarchy. The old battle for 
sovereignty between the civil and the ecclesiastical power, left 
by the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ as an inheritance to the Germany 
of the Reformation, was again left as a drawn game or an 
armed truce at the Peace of Westphalia; and through the 
culmination of two forces then evolved—Ultramontanism now 
enthroned in the Vatican, and Nationalism now realized in the 
Empire of Germany and the Kingdom of Italy—is at oe 
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precipitated to what should be its final issue, between Paparchy 
and Nationality. For a historical date of this contest for 
supremacy in Germany, it is enough for our present purpose to 
take the Bull of Gregory VII. excommunicating Henry 1V. 
(Beate Petre Apostolorum Princeps, &c., 1073.) * 

Bismarck, who has the rare faculty of compressing a principle, 
a history, a philosophy, into a proverb for the people, in his speech 
of May, 1872, in the imperial Parliament, after the Pope had 
declined to receive Cardinal Hohenlohe as the ambassador of 
Germany, in answer to an interpellation as to the intentions of 
the Government toward the Pope, said pithily, ‘ We are not 
‘ going to Canossa, either bodily or spiritually.’ Henry III. had 
wou the right of nominating the Pope, and had made German 
authority supreme at Rome; Gregory VII. summoned his son 
before the papal court at Rome, to answer for offences against 
the Church. The scales of power had already turned. From 
that independence of control which the Pope had claimed as 
necessary to his functions as ‘the common Father of the 
Faithful,’ it was an easy step to that universal supremacy which 
he asserted as the vicegerent of God. Henry IV., smocked and 
barefoot in the snow, imploring absolution of the pitiless 
Hildebrand, may represent only the personal humiliation of a 
weak and vacillating sovereign, who had alienated both princes 
and people from the empire which his father had raised to the 
height of its power. In this view, the incident of Canossa is of 
no more significance to the present ecclesiastical conflict in 
Germany than the deposition of three rival Italian popes by 
Henry III. ; for though the contests of personal power between 
the popes and the emperors of the Middle Ages affected by turns 
the preponderance of the Church and of the State, that which 
concerns this discussion is the conflict of principles, or of claims 
put forward under the guise of principles. 

But the struggle between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. had 
this universal significance—that the Pope then gave a concrete 
practical expression to the doctrine that, as the Vicar of God, 
and entrusted with the keys of heaven and hell, the Roman 
Pontiff has supreme aud indisputable dominion over all the 
rulers of this world. In the Bull of Excommunication against 
Henry IV. above referred to, Gregory invokes the apostles, 
Peter and Paul, in these words :— 

‘Now, I beseech you, oh most holy fathers and princes, cause 
that all the world may understand and know that if ye are able to 
bind and loose in heaven, ye are able upon earth to give and to take 

* Bullar, M. T., i., pp. 27-29. See also in Eisenschmidt, Römisches 
Bullarium, i., pp. 9-16. 
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away empires, kingdoms, principalities, marquisates, duchies, count- 
ships, and the possessions of all men, according to the deserts of 
each. Often, indeed, have ye taken away patriarchates, primacies, 
archbishoprica, and bishoprics, from the evil and unworthy, and have 
bestowed these upon men of true piety. If, then, ye judge spiritual 
things, what must not be believed of your power over worldly 
things? And if ye judge the angels who rule over all proud princes, 
what can ye not do to their slaves?’ * 

The Pontiff thus re-enforces his own authority by all the 
hierarchies of heaven, and, as the successor of Peter, assumes to 
wield upon earth the invisible powers and dignities attributed 
to the apostle in his beatified state. Gregory would have the 
world believe that all things in heaven were at his beck to 
enforce his excommunications on earth, and with this array he 
divests Henry of his crown, absolves his subjects from their 
allegiance, and threatens with excommunication any and all 
who shall acknowledge Henry’s authority. It is not the act 
alone, but the ground and the manner of this papal utterance 
that stamps it as the historical precedent of the present 
struggle between the Pope and the Emperor of Germany. It 
is of this very Bull of Gregory VII. that Mr. Bryce has said: 
‘ Doctrines such as these strike equally at all temporal govern- 
‘ments, nor were the Innocents and Bonifaces of later days 
‘slow to apply them so.’t But Gregory did not content 
himself with words. By denying to the civil power and to 
secular patrons the right of ecclesiastical investiture, and 
threatening with his anathema any ecclesiastic who should 
acknowledge a temporal or laical right of patronage or of con- 
firmation in his benefice, Gregory not only severed the papacy 
from all dependence on the empire, but provided the elements 
of revolution within the empire itself. He aimed at the 
centralization of spiritual power in the person of the Pope, but 
would also retain in every abbey, in every cathedral chapter, in | 
every bishopric, a fulcrum for the leverage of the spiritual 
power against the temporal. | 

The shrewdness and firmness of Hildebrand in grasping the 
independence of the papal see, and in asserting the bishopric 

* *Agite nunc, quaeso, Patres et Principes Sanctissimi, ut omnis 
Mundus intelligat et cognoscat, quia si potestis in coelo ligare et 
solvere, potestis in terra Imperia, Regna, Principatus, Marchias, 
Ducatus, Comitatus, et omnium hominum possessiones pro meritis 

tollere unicuique et concedere. Vos enim Patriarchatus, Primatus, 
Archiepiscopatus, Episcopatus, frequenter tulistis pravis et indignis, et 
religiosis viris dedistis. Si enim spiritualia judicatis, quid de sæcularibus 
non posse credendum est? et si Angelos dominantes omnibus superbis 
Principibus judicabitis, quid de illorum servis facere potestis ?’ 

+ The Holy Roman Empire, 4th ed., p. 161. Gladstone, p. 41. 
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of Rome to be universal and absolute, prepared the way for the 
audacity of Innocent III. in claiming to be the arbiter of 
Christendom in all disputes among princes and peoples—a 
claim of virtual supremacy in temporal affairs, by the plea that 
it was ‘his province to judge where sin is committed, and his 
duty to prevent all public scandals.’ Already had Gregory VII. 
conceived the comparison of the apostolic and royal dignities to 
the sun and moon as the chief lights that rule the world; but 
Innocent pressed this analogy to the relative position of these 
powers. Writing to the Emperor of Constantinople, he says :— 


‘Thou shouldest know that God created two lights in the firma- 
ment, the sun and the moon—that is, he created two dignities, the 
papal authority and the kingly power. But the former, which is set 
over the days, ¢.e., the spiritual things, is the greater; that set over 
the things of the flesh is the smaller; and there is the same 
difference between popes and kings as there is between the sun 
and the moon.’ 


And in plain prose Innocent made the civil power as truly a 
reflection of the spiritual, and its tributary, as is the moon of 
the sun. Englishmen must ever blush to remember how 
audaciously this subordination of the king to the Pope was 
paraded by Innocent, in the bull in which he accepts the sub- 
mission and vassalage of King John, and vouchsafes to England 
the Protectorate of Rome. In that bull the Pontiff declares 
that both kingship and priesthood are established within the 
Church—to the end that the kingdom may be sacerdotal and 
the priesthood royal; that as every knee must bow to Christ, of 
things in heaven and things on earth, and things under the 
earth, so should all obey and serve the Vicar of Christ on 
earth—that there may be one fold and one shepherd; and 
hence temporal kings are not to be acknowledged as having 
rightful authority, unless they study to serve with true devotion 
this representative of Christ’s kingly and priestly power.* 

Audacious as were these assumptions of Innocent III., they 
were capped by the more audacious acts of Gregory IX. and 
Innocent IV. in excommunicating Frederic II., and in finally 
deposing him from his imperial and kingly authority by decree 

* «Rex Regum, et Dominus dominantium Jesus Christus Sacerdos in 
aeternum secundum ordinem Mulchizedek, ita Regnum et Sacerdotium in 
Ecclesia stabilivit, ut sacerdotale sit Regnum et Sacerdotium sit regale, 
sicut in Epistola Petrus et Moyses in lege testantur; unum pracficiens 
universis, quem suum in terris Vicarium ordinavit; ut sicut ei flectitur 
omne genu coelestium, terrestrium, et etiam infernorum, ita illi omnes 
obediant et intendant, ut sit unum ovile et unus Pastor. Hunc itaquo 


Reges saeculi propter Deum adeo venerantur, ut non reputent, se rite 
regnare, nisi studeant ei devote serviro.’ (Eisenschmidt, i., 25). 


The Arrogance of Pius IX. 7 
of the General Council of Lyons (a.p. 1245). Tho life-long 


struggle of Frederic with the papacy—covering more than 
thirty years and the reigns of four popes—like the struggle of 
Henry IV., rises above the incidents of personal ambition and 
official rivalry to the dignity of a conflict of principles, a 
contest of the spiritual and temporal powers which, then 
personified respectively in Pope and Emperor, are no less 
hostile and vigorous to-day, though the Pope is stripped of 
all temporal sovereignty, and the empire stripped of the titles 
‘Holy’ and ‘Roman,’ is confined within the boundaries of 
Germany proper, and rests upon a representative constitution 
and universal suffrage. Indeed, in reading the controversy 
between Frederic II. and Gregory IX.,* one can almost 
imagine himself reading the correspondence of the Emperor 
William of Germany with Pius 1X., and finds enough to justify 
the saying of the Emperor in his letter of February 1&th to 
Earl Russell, that the duty is devolved upon him of ‘leading 
‘the nation once more in the war maintained in former times, 
‘for centuries long, by the German emperors, against a power 
‘whose domination has never in any country been found com- 
‘ patible with the freedom and the welfare of nations.’ Though 
Pius IX. cannot wield against the present Emperor of Germany 
the weapon of excommunication that his predecessors used so 
often and so effectively against Frederic II.,¢ yet he has found a 
substitute in apostolical denunciations that are just as telling 
with the mass of German adherents of the papacy. In effect, 
Gregory’s greater excommunication went no further in inciting 
the Catholic hierarchy and laity of Germany to a contemptuous 
disregard of their emperor and his laws than do the denunci- 
ations of Pius IX., though, of course, the language of ex- 
communication was more formal and precise. Gregory 
absolved all subjects of Frederic from their oath of allegiance, 
threatened with the papal interdict any city, castle, villa, or 
neighbourhood that should harbour him, forbidding the cele- 
bration, either publicly or privately, of any offices of religion 
during his stay; threatened with excommunication all who 
should assist Frederic, either with or without arms; and 
enjoined it upon all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops in 

* See in Von Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit, 
b. iii., pp. 416-444. 

t For the titles and the substance of these numerous bulls, the reader 
is referred to the admirable compendium of Dr. A. Potthast, Regesta 
Pontificum Romanorum—a prize work of the Berlin Academy—in which 
every official document of the popes, from A.D. 1198 to 1304, is catalogued 


in the order of its date, and is cited by its title, with a summary of its 
contents and a reference to historical sources. 
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Germany, without delay, to proclaim this excommunication and 
anathema with ringing of bells and illuminations in all cities, 
castles, and villages throughout their dioceses.* This open, 
high-handed attempt of the Pope to incite in Germany an 
insurrection of the spiritual power against the temporal, is 
feebly imitated in the warning of Pius IX. to the Emperor 
William, that ‘the measures of his government against the 
‘religion of Jesus Christ have no other effect than that of 
‘ undermining his majesty’s own throne.’ But the Pope of to- 
day uses the weapons at his command with the same arrogance 
as the haughtiest of his predecessors used the thunders of ex- 
communication; and the Emperor complains that leaders of the 
Romish Church in Germany are organizing rebellion against 
the State :— 

‘To my deep sorrow, a portion of my Catholic subjects have 
organized for the past two years a political party which endeavours 
to disturb, by intrigues hostile to the State, the religious peace 
which has existed in Prussia fur centuries. Leading Catholic priests 
have, unfortunately, not only approved this movement, but joined in 
it to the extent of open revolt against existing laws.’ 

It is the same old endeavour of the papacy, unaltered in spirif or 
intent by all the changed conditions of society. 

From the excommunication of Frederic, so haughtily pro- 
claimed by Gregory IX., it was but a step to his deposition by 
Innocent IV.—a logical step in the line of papal assumption. 
In presence of the 140 prelates assembled in the Council of 
Lyons, and assuming the assent of the Council, without even 
condescending to take their suffrages, the Pope delivered this 
solemn judgment, ‘to be had in everlasting remembrance’ :— 


Reciting the offences of Frederic against the Church, and the 
fatherly admonitions and ecclesiisti-al censures through which it 
had been sought to reclaim him, Innocent declares ‘that the Emperor 
had imitated the obduracy of Pharaoh, and had stopped his ears like 
a viper ;f that he had wrested from the Church its possessions, had 
oppressed the clergy with taxes, and brought their office into con- 
tempt; while to show his own contempt tor the papal excommu- 
nication, he had openly consorted with heretics;’ most of all— 
and this is the last specification, as being worst of all—‘he bad built 
neither churches nor cloisters, but had rather persecuted and 
des royed them.’ Then, by virtue of his authority as the vice- 
ger: nt of Jesus Christ, aud as empowered by Him, in the person of 
th: postle Peter, to bind or loose upon earth, Innocent declares 
‘that because of his iniquities the kKmperor has been set aside by 

* See in Eisenschmidt, i., pp. 35-39. 

+ ‘Pharaonis imitatus duritiam et obdurans more aspidis aures suas— 
monita—despexit.’ 
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God from the sovereignty of which he has proved himself so un- 
worthy, and is stripped of all his honours and dignities, which 
judgment the apostolic see doth now pronounce and enforce, 
absolving all from their oath of allegiance to him, threatening with 
excommunication all wbo shall in auy way acknowledge or uphold 
him as emperor or as king; and summoning the electors of the 
empire to choose at once a successor to its now deposed aud 
anathematized head.» 


What gives to this act a universal interest is the assumption 
upon which it was grounded, that the Pope is the representative 
upon earth of Jesus Christ, and is empowered to interpret and 
to enforce the will of God against all temporal rulers, in the 
supreme and sole interest of the Catholic Church. The papacy, 
at first dependent upon the empire, then co-ordinate with it, 
gradually achieved its independence of the temporal power; 
next exercised its spiritual sovereignty in opposition to civil 
powers upon their own soil; and finally asserted its absolute 
suzerainty, by Divine appointment, even to the extent of de- 
throning kings and emperors, and of parcelling out their power 
and their territory as fiefs of the Holy See. It only remained 
for Boniface VIII., in his famous Bull ‘ Unam sanctam,’ to 
declare it for the teaching of the Gospel, that — 


‘The Pope has two swords, the spiritual and the temporal; the 
one to be wielded by the Church, the other forthe Church; the one 
by the priesthood, the other by kings and soldiers, but this only 
on the bint or the sufferance of tbe priest. One sword, however, 
must be under the other, and the temporal, authority must be 
subject to the spiritual power. As saith the Apostle, “there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordered (1.¢., set in order) 
of God ;” but they would not be in order unless one sword were 
under tbe other, and also unless the lower could be lifted by the 
other. Ifthe temporal power goes astray, then must it be rectified 
by the spiritual; if such a power ill-treats those that are under it, 
it has a judge in the higher spiritual power; but this which is 
highest of all can be judged by God only, not by any man, as saith 


e “Nos itaque super praemissis, et compluribus aliis ejus nefandis 
excessibus cum fratribus nostris, et sacro Concilio deliberatione prae- 
habita diligenti, cum Jesu Christi vices licet immeriti teneamus in terris, 
nobisque in B. Petri Apostoli persona sit dictum ; Quod cumque ligaveris 
super terram, &c.—memoratum Principem qui se imperio, et Regnis, 
omnique honore, ac dignitate reddidit tam indignum, quippe propter 
suas iniquitates a Deo ne regnet vel imperet, est abjectus, suis ligatum 
peccatis, et abjectum, omnique honore, et dignitate privatum à Domino 
ostendimus, denunciamus, ac nihilominus sententiando privamus.’ 
Here follow the absolution of subjects from the oath of allegiance, 
the denunciation of allies and supporters, and the decree for the election 
ofa new emporor. T.i., p. 87; Eisenschmidt, i., pp. 39-52. 
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the Apostle; he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself 
is judged of no man .... Wherefore we do declare, proclaim, 
decree, and determine hereby that every human creature is subject 
to the Roman Pope, and that none can be saved who doth not so 
believe.’ 


Small credit is due to Pius IX. and the Vatican Council for 
having formulated the Syllabus and Infallibility as dogmas of 
the Church; for here we have, almost six centuries before, all 
the anathemas of the one, and all the arrogance of the other. 
These reminiscences will suffice to establish our first point— 
that the controversy now waged between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Roman hierarchy in Germany is deeply rooted in 
the historical incompatibility of the pretensions of the Papacy 
with the autonomy of the State. Much us England is beholden 
to precedents, she has largely outgrown her historical ante- 
cedents, while her insular position and her world-wide com- 
mercial intercourse have helped her free development ; whereas 
Germany is still a land of traditions, forms, and usages—a land 
in which ‘ that which hath been is now, and that which is to be 
hath already been.’ It would be impossible to reproduce in 
England the ecclesiastical quarrels of Henry VIII., or to revive 
the severities of Elizabeth against the Catholics; but in Ger- 
many the seeds of the old quarrel between the temporal and 
spiritual powers still live, and Germany is compelled to do to- 
day what England sought to do in 1581, by the bill ‘to restrain 
her Majesty’s subjects in their due obedience.’ And with the 
same literal truth it may be said of Germany— 


‘ A sort of hypocrites, Jesuits, and vagrant friars have come into the 
realm, to stir up sedition. . . . When fair means have done no good, 
and behind our tolerance there come in these emissaries of rebellion 
and sedition, it is time to look more strictly to them. They have 
been encouraged so far by the lenity of the laws. We must show 
them, that as the Pope’s curses do not hurt us, so his blessings can- 
not save them. We must make laws to restrain these people, and 
we must prepare force to resist violence which may be offered here 
or abroad 


This ready analogy introduces our second point—that the 
resent ecclesiastical conflict in Germany was inevitable. The 
heritage of the empire of the Middle Ages, it takes up the 
unfinished conflict of the Reformation, under the necessary 
conditions of modern society. Philip the Fair of France had 
met the towering impudence of Boniface with ridicule aud 


* Speech of Sir Walter Mildmay, D'Ewes’ Journals, 1580, 1581; 
quoted by Froude, Hist. ch. xxviii. 
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contempt. The Pope had written to him, ‘ Know thou, that 
‘thou art subject to us both in spiritual and in temporal 
‘things ;’ had denied him the disposal of ecclesiastical offives 
and benefices, and required him, in case of vacancy, to guird 
the revenues of the same for successors duly appointed, adding, 
‘Whoever shall otherwise believe and do, the same shall be 
‘deemed a heretic.” To this Philip answered— 


‘Philip, by the grace of God, King of France, to Boniface, who 
gives himself out fur Pope, little or no greeting! Know thou, O 
supreme fool, that in temporal things we are not subject to any one; 
that the disposal of vacant churches and benefices belongs to us of 
royal right; that the revenues of the same belong to us; that all 
our bestowments of the same, past or to come, are valid, and shall 
stand, and that we will manfully defend their possessors. If any 
think otherwise, we will take them for fools and idiots.’* 


In this scornful defiance Philip had all France at his back; 
and the anathemas and excommunications that Boniface heaped 
upon him were met by protests from all the estates of the 
realm. To-day, one sees in France Ultramontanism triumphant 
over the old Gallican independence, and hears an archbishop, 
who had contested the proclamation of infullibility, now re- 
quiring his clergy to accept the dogma, with the implicit 
obedience of the soldier to his superior. In May, 1872, E. de 
Pressensé, wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 


‘ Before the proclamation of the infallibility of the Holy Father 
there existed in France a liberal Catholicism ; this accepted modern 
society, and that separation of powera which is its essential con- 
dition, Such a Catholicism, no doubt, exists in the minds and 
hearts of individuals, but its partisans cannot speak as heretofore ; 
they are condemned to silence, or to ambiguities; the encyclical of 
the infallible Pope no longer permits extenuating commentaries. 
It is certain that the doctrine of the later encyclicals tends to 
destroy completely the distinction between civil society and religious 
society. The Ultramontane reaction which has commenced under 
our eyes is the putting in operation of that which was decided upon 
at the Council of the Vatican; this is the real campaign of the 
interior which Rome has now begun.’ 


_ How much this pregnant phrase signifies, Pressensé tells us 
in these words :— 


‘France enfeebled, is exposed to a new peril, no less grave than 
those she has gone through with. The foreigner has seized her 
provinces; and now come those who would have her abandon her 
moral patrimony, that most incontestable fruit of the glorious 
movement of 1789—the lay character of the modern state. The 


* Eisenschmidt, i., 104, 105. 
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French revolution has had no result more sure than the seculariza- 
tion of social society. But it is in France, after her disasters, that 
Ultramontanism has found the most favourable ground for engaging 
in the contest against modern society.’ 


This contrast of the subservient French Catholicism of to-day 
with the defiant Gallicanism of Philip the Fair, or even with St. 
Louis [X.’s milder assertion of the independence of the king and 
the national church, shows how far from dead, either in letter 
or in spirit, are the pretensions of Rome to the universal control 
of society in temporal as in spiritual affairs ; and the picture which 
this intelligent and impartial witness gives of the origin and the 
endeavour of the Ultramontane reaction in France, should be 
seriously pondered by’ all who imagine that in Germany 
Bismarck has got up a quarrel with the Romish Church for 
political ends of his own. ‘ Whence has arisen that formidable 
‘agitation which troubles all states, if not from the Council 
‘of the Vatican? .... Papal infallibility is nothing but 
‘the speaking-trumpet (le porte-voix) of the Society of Jesus, 
‘for fulminating its anathemas against all liberty, civil and 
‘religious.’ * It is Rome that has opened in every land ‘a 
campaign of the interior,’ a contest with society itself, in the 
bosom of Germany, of Austria, of France, of Italy, of Brazil, of 
Switzerland, and of England as well, where a ‘ Catholic first 
and an Englishman afterwards,’ is the cry of the Ultra- 
montanes ! 

But to return to the logical development of this irrepressible 
conflict. After the bold resistance of Philip of France to papal 
domination, Germany so far recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon Frederic II. and his house, that in 1838 the imperial 
e assembled at Rhense resolved to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the empire against the encroachments of Rome, 
and refused to submit their choice of emperor to be ratified by 
the Holy See. Emperor no less than Pope held his office by 
Divine right; but this gain to civil independence was igno- 
miniously bartered away ın the next century by the Hapsburg 
Frederic III., for the sanction of the Court of Rome. And so 
the contest between the dual powers of Pope and Kaiser, now 
rival, now reconciled, each claiming to be independent of the 
other by the same Divine prerogative, yet each dependent upon 
the other for human recognition and support; each by turns 
exercising over the other an authority well-nigh exclusive, yet 
each professing to act only within its distinctive sphere, and to 


* E. de Pressensé, La Liberté Religieuse en Europe depuis 1870, 
pp. 443, 444. See also Gladstone, p. 11. 
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concede to the other, though with changeful and contested 
boundaries, its appropriate functions and powers; both strug- 
gling for the highest dominion within their reach, and neither 
yielding save on compulsion; this contest between Will as law, 
and Faith as authority, that lies in the very dualism of man’s 
nature as belonging to the temporal and the spiritual, and in 
the duality of spheres and institutions as adapted to these, con- 
tinued to vibrate from the throne to the altar, and from the 
altar to the throne, till the Reformation gave to both powers a 
shock that compelled each to look to its own foundations, 
regardless of the fate of the other. 

Already the scandal of the great schism had shaken the» 
reverence of princes and people for the Holy See, and had 
accustomed men to look upon the papacy more in the light of a 
rival and intriguing political power than of a supreme spiritual 
sovereignty. And now the disgraceful exposures of nepotism 
and profligacy at Rome, und of venality in the disposal of the 
most sacred rites and offices of the Church, and also of the 
pardoning grace of the Gospel itself, had roused Germany to a 
revolt against the authority of the Pope even in spiritual 
things. The old contests of Rome with the personal spirit and 
strength of individual German emperors, paled before this new 
struggle with the conscience of the nation, stirred with the most 
vital concerns of the Church, of the faith, of the soul itself. 
Here was the personal soul, armed with faith in a personal God, 
resisting any intervention between itself and its Maker other 
than the mediation of Christ as taught in the Gospels, and con- 
firmed by spiritual experience. 

With the Reformation, in its doctrines, its measures, its 
resulta, we have here nothing to do. From its beginning with 
the Theses of Luther against Tetzel, to its termination with 
the Catholic restoration and the religious Peace of Westphalia, 
it concerns us only as a new epoch in the time-worn conflict of 
the temporal and spiritual powers. 

Had the Reformation been allowed to have its way as a 
revolt of the people against corruption and tyranny in the 
Church, and finally against the Roman Curia as the fountain 
of this corruption and the centre of this tyranny, it could hardly 
have stopped short of its logical issue in the separation of 
Church and State, and in the repudiation by both of the 
authority of Rome. In that event the papacy might have 
been finally driven from its position of spiritual dictatorship in 
temporal affairs, But, as it proved, the papacy not only sur- 
vived the popular revolution that at first threatened to sweep 
it away, but regained much of the territory that it seemed to 
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have lost, expanded its activity into new regions of conquest, 
and consolidated its spiritual power within the Church in 
determined hostility to society itself; for Rome, like Russia, 
knows well how to bide her time—if she seems to recede, it is 
only to recuperate her forces—and since she never loses sight 
of her goal, she counts upon time and opportunity to make 
even defeats and hostile treaties conduct her to it. 

The causes of the halting of the Reformation were threefold : 
first, the necessity felt by the Reformers themselves of making 
alliances with princes in order to secure to Protestantism a 
footing as a political power ; second, the fear of political revo- 
lutions, which led other princes to form a league with the Pope 
for the preservation of their own dominions; and, finally, that 
tendency in human nature, and especially in communities of 
men, to a reaction from an intense and exciting public move- 
ment—a tendency sure to be favoured by the excesses of 
enthusiasts in the movement itself. All these causes combined 
to modify and restrain the Reformation in Germany, the spring 
of the whole movement; Luther required the aid of powerful 
nobles and princes; Charles V., who had first thought to play 
with Luther against the Pope, and who tantalized the Pro- 
testant princes with promises of reform, at length made pact 
with Leo X. to put down heresy in Germany if the Pope would 
support him in Italy against Franee; and the excesses at 
Münster, and the peasants’ war, made all men desirous of more 
quiet times, But the definitive close of the Reformation in 
Germany—when Protestantism passed from the condition of a 
movement against Rome into one of the orders of society— 
dates from the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, after a civil war 
between Protestants and Catholics had desolated the land for 
thirty years. And it is at this point that we take up again the 
thread of the relation of the papacy to the civil power. 

The Peace of Westphalia was in reality nothing but an 
armed truce between powers, neither of which could boast a 
victory, but which must stop fighting if they would save their 
existence. It established a modus vivendi, upon the basis of 
Confessional toleration, but it neither dissolved Church and 
State, relegating each to its distinct and independent sphere, 
nor defined the authority of each in relation to the other, but 
left the ecclesiastical and civil powers to adjust themselves by 
traditions, treaties, concordats, and incongruous mixtures of 
civil and canon law. As before the Reformation, princes con- 
tinucd to juggle or to joust with popes according to their 
political interests. With the fate of such puppets we have 
here nothing to do; but from the chaos of the Reformation 
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there emerged two hostile principles whose fate involves to-day 
the fate of our modern civilization. A compromise between 
principles of ethics or systems of politics which are irreconcilable 
in their own nature, entails a conflict upon after generations. 
Sooner or later, such a compromise must be broken, and where 
the compromise is between a free movement that trusts to light 
and evidence, and a hide-bound system that insists upon pre- 
cedent and form, it is the tendency of the latter—having a sort 
of hereditary compactness suited to aggression—to push itself 
and grow, till its encroachments compel the former to arouse to ` 
self-defence. Now, at the period of the Reformation we find 
the old notion of a universal paparchy incorporated in the 
order of the Jesuits—‘who claimed for the Church an 
‘unlimited supremacy over the State, and made the existence 
‘of a government, and the allegiance paid to it, to depend on 
‘the application of its power to the interests of the Catholic 
‘Church.’* On the other hand the struggles in Germany for 
religious life and for political rights had begun to develop 
that sentiment of nationality which shapes the political divi- 
sions and orders the political life of the modern State. The 
first of these principles has culminated at Rome in the dogma 
of infallibility ; the second has culminated in Germany in the 
realization of a true integral union and political life of the 
nation, and again also in the kingdom of Italy; and these 
antagonistic principles have come to an inevitable collision, 
Whose focus is in Germany. 

It may be alleged, however, that from an early day a national 
life was developed in France and in Spain in subordination to 
the papal supremacy. But as to France, the sentiment of 
nationality was there nurtured by the earlier Gallicanism of 
her clergy—episcopal against papal supremacy—and the vol- 
canic eruption of nationalism in her revolution overwhelmed 
the Roman hierarchy as hostile to the State. Moreover, France, 
however passionate in her own nationalism, has not respected 
nationality as the unit of State organizution ; but by invasion and 
Intervention, by lust of conquestor of control, has violated in others 
the self-same principle which she asserted for her own political 
existence. At the present, in the chaos of the forms of national 
life in France, one sees how far the life itself has been depressed 
through that Catholic training which now substitutes pilgrim- 
ages for patriotism. And who would think of quoting Spain, 
the field of provincial rivalries, for an illustration of the modern 
idea of the nation as the normal unit of the political State P— 


” Ranke, Hist. of the Popes, Part ii., B. vi., Ecclesiastico-Political 
eory. 
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Spain, in the days of her prosperity, the creature of the papacy 
for exterminating the Protestant heresy by the Inquisition and 
the Armada; now, in her adversity, a warning of what the 
paparchy would make of any and every nation. 

y the nation, in the conception of political philosophy, is 
meant a people of like spirit, language, and aims, united in one 
political body, upon the same soil and under the same institu- 
tions. Fiore, in his Nouveau Droit International, defines a 
nation by ‘communauté du sang, de langue, d’aptitude, et une 
‘affinité de vie civile, de temperament, de vocation.’ Mr. 
David Dudley Field, in his ‘International Code,’ says, ‘ A 
‘nation is a people permanently occupying a definite territory, 
‘having a common government, peculiar to themselves, for the 
‘ administration of justice and the preservation of internal order, 
‘and capable of maintaining relations with all other govern- 
‘ments.’ This body, whatever the political form under which it 
is organized as a State, possesses in its own nature the supreme 
attribute of sovereignty, and this sovereignty of the nation is 
independent, complete, aud absolute. ‘ It is suprema potestas ; 
‘it 18 subject to no external control, but its action is in corre- 
‘ spondence with its own determination. It is inalienable; it 
‘is indivisible; it is irresponsible to any external authority ; 
‘ it is comprehensive of the whole political order. In its own 
‘ sovereignty, and in its own free spirit, the political people is 
‘to mould its own political life, and to embody in it its own 
‘ideal, and to apprehend in it its own aim.’* This is the con- 
ception of the nation which modern society has evolved, and by 
which the political map of Europe is now to be constructed, 
in contradistinction to the ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ the ‘ Holy 
Alliance,’ and the notion of the ‘ balance of power.’ Upon no 
condition can such a nation admit a power that is not in and of 
itself, yet claims to be above itself, and by an infallible authority 
from God to supervise, to condemn, or to resist its laws. The 
conflict between nationality and paparchy was inevitable, and 
is irreconcilable. One or the other must go under. Had 
Bismarck brought on this conflict for some passing policy, he 
might incur the censure of history. But Bismarck did not 
originate it in Austria, in Switzerland, in Brazil, nor yet in 
Germany. As Mr. Seward with slavery, he had the sagacity 
to see that the conflict was ‘irrepressible ;’ but with more bold- 
ness than Seward he seizes the enemy by the throat, and will 
not let him go. This is no forced collision, no politician’s 
quarrel. 

A comparison of the territorial and numerical strength of the 
° Mulford: The Nation, chap. viii. 
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Romish Church in Europe with what it was at the Peace of 
- Westphalia, will show that there is as much call to-day for 
resistance to her devices and encrouchments as there was at the 
era of the Reformation ;—that Rome has not changed with the 
times, nor learned to abate one whit of her pretensions, nor 
lost any of her old penchant for political conspiracies. Unfor- 
tunately the materials are scanty for a close and accurate com- 
parison, especially in the statistics of population two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

If we examine the map of Europe at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, from an ecclesiastical point of view, we find 
the whole continent, and the British Isles as well, divided into 
ecclesiastical provinces, and these again into archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, the only marks of diversity being toward the East, 
where dioceses of the Greek and Armenian Churches displace 
the Roman Catholic. The boundary-lines are those of pro- 
vinces and dioceses, and the map is dotted all over with symbols 
that distinguish sees and cloisters.* And these territorial 
divisions were far from being conventional, for the mere con- 
venience of ecclesiastical administration ; they often represented 
principalities and powers having a vested inheritance in the 
soil, and a voice in political affairs. Indeed, throughout Ger- 
many the bishops had become more conspicuous as secular 
princes than as ecclesiastical superintendents, and in this 
character they had a relative independence of the Roman Curia, 
which sometimes made them quite serviceable to the Emperor in 
his quarrels with the Pope,—though the ecclesiastical instinct 
commonly guided them to Rome. 

Sixty years later the map of Europe shows us the tokens of 
Roman Catholic occupation well-nigh effaced in the northern 
and middle countries of the Continent; bishoprics and cloisters, 
either sequestered by the State or appropriated to another faith ; 
Protestants having a recognized and legal existence in France; 
and the Reformation gaining head even in the peninsulas of 
Spain and Italy. Protestantism was now at its height—just, 
indeed, turning to the ebb, while the flood-tide of the counter- 
Reformation, destined to overflow so much of the reformed 
territory, was already setting in. It is impossible to give with 
accuracy the popular strength of the Protestant and the Romish 

* The ecclesiastical cartography of Europe in successive centuries is 
by no means complete. Enough has been done, however, by Von 
Spruner, in his New Historical Atlas, published by Perthes, in Gotha, to 
furnish the more prominent data for such a comparison as is here 
attempted. See also Wiltsch, Kirchliche Geographie und Statistik ; 
Neher, Kirchliche Geographie, and O. v. H. Aloys, Katholische 
Kirche. 
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elements, for there are no census returns of that period by 
which to estimate the two confessions; and the rule acced 

at the Peace of Augsburg, cujus regio eus religio—that each 
State should follow the religion of its head—would, of course, 
disfavour any discrimination in matters of faith among subjects 
of the same government. But, taking only the broad territorial 
view, we find all Scandinavia Protestant ; all Northern Ger- 
many, not excepting the chief cities and towns of Polish Prussia, 
to-day the seat of Ultramontanism ; nor the Rhine provinces, 
nor that very Paderborn in Westphalia, where to-day the 
Roman hierarchy openly defies the Prussian Government; we 
find Protestantism strong in Bavaria, where to-day the Ultra- 
montanes threaten to control the King and the Parliament, and 
to disband the German empire; we find Protestantism preva- 
lent in Bohemia and in Hungary, and almost universal in 
Austria, where ‘all the colleges of the land were filled with 
< Protestants; and it was said to be ascertained that not more, 
¢ perhaps, than the thirtieth part of the population had remained 
‘Catholic.’* The condensed summary which Ranke gives o 

the triumphs of Protestantism is marked by his characteristic 
clearness, thoroughness, and candour :— 

‘Tn short, from east to west, and from north to south, throughout 
all Germany, Protestantism had unquestionably the preponderance. 
The nobility were attached to it from the very first; the body of 

ublic functionaries, already in those days numerous and important, 
was trained up in the new doctrine ; the common people would hear 
no more of certain articles, such, for instance, 83 purgatory, or of 
certain ceremonies, such as the pilgrimages; not a man durst 
come forward with holy relics ..-- The confiscation of Church pro- 
perty was energetically carried on. . + - Protestant opinions had 
triumphed in the universities and educational establishments. The 
teachers in Germany were all, almost without exception, Protestant ; 
tho whole body of the rising generation sat at their feet, and imbibed 
a hatred of the Pope with fhe first rudiments of learning. Such 
was the state of things in the north and east of Europe; in many 
places Catholicism was entirely exploded, in all it was subdued and 
despoiled. While it was struggling to defend itself, the Calvinistic 
system, an enemy still more formidable than Lutheranism, rose 
against it in the west and south...-- Protestantism embraced the 
whole range of the Latin Church; it had laid hold on a vast 
majority of the higher classes, and of the minds that took part in 
e life; whole nations clung to it with enthusiasm, and States 

ad been remodelled by it.’ t 


* Ranke. 
+ Ranke, ‘ History of the Popes,’ B. V., First Period of Counter- 
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For a moment the fear seems to have been entertained at 
Rome that all would be lost ;—at least if we must understand the 
Venetian Ambassador to the Curia, Paolo Tiepolo, in his report 
on Rome in the times of Pius IV. and V., to reflect the rumours 
and apprehensions current during his sojourn at the capital; 
and this was his testimony :— 


‘Speaking only of those nations of Europe, which not only used 
to obey the Pope, but also followed in every particular the rites and 
usages of the Roman Church, celebrating public worship too in the 
Latin language, it is notorious that England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and, in a word, all the countries of the north, are 
alienated from it. Germany is almost wholly lost, Bohemia and Poland 
are ina great degree infected, the low countries of Flanders are 80 cor- 
rupted that, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Duke of Alva to 
remedy the evil, they will hardly ever return to their original healthy 
condition; and lastly France, by means of these morbid humours, i8 
all replete with confusion, so that it appeara nothing remains to the 
Pope intact and secure but Spain and Italy, with some few islands, 
and with those countries possessed by your Serenity in Dalmatia and 
in Greece.’* 


But in the middle of the seventeenth century the ecclesiastical 
map shows us not only Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as depen- 
dencies of Rome, and Panes a strong Catholic power, though 
tolerating Protestantism within her bosom, but Bavaria, Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and several of the minor states of 
Germany, restored to their allegiance to the Curia, and that 
territorial preponderance secured to the Romish Church which 
it has retained to thisday. The reforms in practice and in dis- 
cipline which the Council of Trent had introduced, together 
with the rigour of dogma which it had enjoined, the tact and 
resolution of Pope Paul IV., the dissensions among Protestant 
princes and the leaders of the reform, the league of Catholic 
princes with one another and with the Pope for mutual defence 
and help, and the exhaustion consequent upon long years of 
war, had all contributed to this result. ‘In Germany the 
‘reaction had been measureless. Protestantism was repulsed © 
‘ with as much energy as it had before swept onwards. Preach- 
‘ing and doctrine contributed to this, but infinitely more was 
‘done by policy, commands, and open violence.’ ł 

But with this period, as with that from Hildebrand to the 
Reformation, we are concerned only as its results affected the 
hereditary struggle between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
and this especially with reference to Germany. If fora moment 
papal authority reeled under the strange wild blows of popular 

* Quoted by Ranke. t Ranke, ut ae 
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revolt, so different from a passage-at-arms with an emperor, 
it gradually recovered itself, and opposed to the reform not 
only the personal prerogative of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, 
but this authority organized more compactly and firmly in the 
Church itself, which now presented one solid, united front. In 
the Council of Trent the extreme view of papal authority pre- 
vailed, Pope Pius IV. overriding the remonstrance of the 
Emperor and of France, and not the unity of the Church alone, 
but the unity and supremacy of her authority in her divinely 
constituted head, being the principle that ruled in all its decrees. 
Those decrees themselves were to be interpreted by the Pope, 
and the extent of reforms was reserved for his decisions. 

Again and again in the Council was it asserted that the 
authority of the Pope was indisputable and inviolable; and that 
by appointment of God he was above all emperors and kings. 
If Pius 1V. was too sagacious to hazard the newly-recovered 
powers of the Curia by reviving openly the struggle with 
temporal princes for permanent sovereignty over their subjects, 
he did not hesitate to seize the occasion of the Council for 
making his sovereignty more immediate and absolute over the 
entire hierarchy, the bishops being severally sworn to obey the 
decrees of Trent and to obey the Pope as their master. But the 
claim of universal jurisdiction was not one whit abated, though 
held in abeyance for its opportunity. Wesee it again enforced by 
Clement V II. when in presence of the assembled cardinals and 
a multitude of spectators before St. Peter’s, King Henry VI. 
of France, in the person of his ambassador, prostrated himself 
at the feet of the Pope to receive the absolution that should con- 
firm him in his throne ; and this claim was pressed with the old 
shameless impudence by Paul V., with his fanatical assertion of 
‘the power of the keys,’ and by Gregory XY. with his magni- 
ficent ambition to subdue the world to the Church. 

On the other side, the political convulsions and the politico- 
religious wars of the Reformation had secured to the Protestant 
princes of Germany a degree of territcrial independence and of 
personal sovereignty which relieved them in part of vassalage 
to the empire, and prepared the way for that distinctive state 
and national development which marks our modern civilization. 
Thus arose the principle of an independent nationality as the 
successor of the holy Roman Empire—which was now reduced 
practically to a German kingdom—in contesting the claim of a 
universal paparchy. The Peace of Westphalia may be said to 
have crystallized these two forces into permanent antagonism. 
The war brought nothing to an end excepting the resources of the 
country, and the peace established nothing beyond the somewhat 
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vague admission of the equality of confessions, or the recogni- 
tion by each party of the right of the other to exist. Against this 
recognition Innocent X. protested, demanding the restitution of 
all Catholic rights, privileges, and possessions, as these had 
stood before the Reformation, that is, he would efface all the 
conquests of Protestantism by a stroke of the pen, refusing to 
concede to Protestants anything of ecclesiastical possessions or 
to enter into treaty with Protestant princes. The Peace of 
Westphalia he declared to be null and void, vacating it by his 
absolute prerogative.* Against this, however, the parties to 
the peace had provided, declaring beforehand that no regard 
should be had to any one, whether of ecclesiastical or political 
station, within or without the empire, who should oppose its 
articles.t l 

So stood the powers, civil and ecclesiastical, in 1648—on the 
one hand, the idea of the State as an independent, self-sufficient 
organism, which brings within its scope all the functions and 
interests of society, judicial, political, industrial, educational, 
and religious; on the other hand, the idea of the Church as 
centred in Rome, and from that seat of inalienable and indi- 
visible authority issuing to the faithful in every land laws 
paramount to all temporal authority whatsoever, and holding 
such authority under control and rebuke by virtue of a Divine 
prerogative. The first idea, so counter to tradition, to prejudice, 
and to usage, had for its development but little adventitious 
help, and must rely mainly upon the slowly-maturing processes 
of time; whereas the second, for its support and propagation 
used the Order of Jesuits, which had arisen for this very 
purpose, and which had already been a chief agent in restoring 
to the Pope so large a portion of the spoils of the Reformation. 
Jesuitism is the despotism of intolerance. The Reformation had 
assailed the Catholic unity; Jesuitism would resist the Reforma- 
tion by intensifying that unity through the subordination of all 
persons, parties, interests to the head of the Church. Pro- 
testantism in Germany had contended for spiritual freedom ; 
Jesuitism insisted upon the annihilation of self-will, and its 


* The bull ‘Zelo domus Dei,’ d. 26 November, 1648, published 3 
January, 1651 :—‘ Ipso jure nulla, irrita, invalida, iniqua, injusta, dam- 
nata, reprobata, inania, viribusque et effectu vacua, omnino fuisse, esse, 
et perpetuo fore. .... Articulos praefatos aliaque praemissa, potestatis 

lenitudine penitus damnamus, reprobamus, . . . . cassamus, annul- 
mus, viribusque et effectu irritamus vacuamus.’ 

t ‘Non attenta cujusvis seu Ecclesiastici seu Politici, intra vel extra 
Imperium, quocunque tempore interposita contradictione vel protesta- 
tione, quae omnes inanes et nihil vigore horum declarantur,’ See in 
Gieseler, iv. 1, note 18. - 
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absorption in the will of a superior, who should be reverenced, 
not on the ground of his wisdom or his goodness, but as the 
official representative of God. Protestantism had revived 
reason as a judge in matters of faith; Jesuitism made diversity 
of belief a sin, and would enforce dogma by authority. Pro- 
testantism made much of conscience as a criterion of duty; 
Jesuitism made of religion a power, the triumph of which was 
the end to be had always in view, and which must be secured 
by any and every means, even by the sacrifice of conscience 
itself.* The principles of Jesuitism are wholly irreconcilable with 
the modern conception of socicty and of the State, and must 
come into collision with that theory of national autonomy whose 
germ was in the Protestant factors of the Peace of Westphalia. 
To the realization of its grand and startling conception of a 
universal Papurchy, Jesuitism brought the discipline of an 
army and the missionary zeal of the koai age. It sought 
to control all orders and functionaries within the Catholic 
Church, to control people and princes through education and 
diplomacy, and to win over the pagan world by baptism and the 
sign of the cross. 

The spirit of liberty is essentially unproselytizing; it trusts 
to liberty, light, and truth. But Jesuitism means propagand- 
ism ; and hence, while the spirit of national liberty awakened 
at the Reformation has advanced only by natural causes against 
traditional hindrances and political jealousies, the spirit of. 
Jesuitism has maintained unresting and unswerving activity, 
and under all changes and conditions has kept in view the 
porne all things under the feet of the Pope, and then, that the 

ope himself should also be subject unto the power that put all 
things under him, that this Order may beallinall. The national 
element has had upon its side those industrial and economical 
causes and laws which, under the free spirit of Protestantism, 
further the growth and prosperity of a nation. Thus, within 
our own century, there has been in Prussia a perceptible growth 
‘of the Protestant population. On the authority of Hassel, in 
the year 1817, there were in Prussia 6,370,480 Protestants, and 
4,023,513 Catholics ;+ by the census in 1867, the Protestants 


* E. de Pressensé, La Liberté Religicuse en Europe, p. 11; see also 
Der Jesuiten Orden, von D. Johannes Huber, and Geschichte der 
neusten Jesuitenumtriebe in Deutchland, von Wolfgang Menzel. 

t ‘Handbuch der neusten Erdbeschreibung, von Gaspari Hassel, und 
Cannabich ; bearbeitet von D. G. Hassel, 1819. By the same authority, 
in 1817, the Roman Catholics of Europe numbered 95,000,000, including 
Greek and Armenian adhereuts; the Protestants 47,000,000, the Gree 
Church in Europe 32,000,000, the Mohammedaus 3,600,000, and the Jews 
2,060,000. 
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or Evangelicals in Prussia numbered 15,596,380, the Catholics 


7,950,753. Various causes, such as war, emigration, and the 
like, may have contributed to change the ratio between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic populations, but the relative increase of the 
former is a marked fact of the past fifty years. Yet Prussia 
has been pre-eminent for adhering with fidelity to the principle 
of Confessional equality. There Catholics have had equal rights 
with Protestants, and larger dotations from the public treasury. 
This freedom of worship and this favouritism of support 
accorded to the Catholics have of late years been improved by 
a remarkable activity in the multiplication of religious orders, 
foundations, and institutions in Prussia, especially under the 
lead of the Jesuits and their missions. In Prussia, between 
the years 1852 and 1861, the number of convents increased from 
79 to 185, at the rate of 15 per cent. yearly.* About the same 
period there was a marked increase of convents in other coun- 
tries of Europe. In France, for instance, there were 4,750 in 
1862, against 2,592 in 1847—an increase of 137 every year. 
In Belgium in 1859 there were 994, against 430 in 1830. 
Throughout Germany during this period the number of these 
ecclesiastical orders had so increased that there was a member of 
some order for every 481 Catholics in the population ; and it was 
a fact of much significance that the superiors of most of these 
orders, having absolute authority over the membership, were 
Soreigners, residing either at Rome or in France, and naturally 
hostile to German ideas and to German unity. The facility 
with which these orders were multiplied in Prussia, and the 
privilege accorded them of establishing separate schools for the 
training of priests, apart from the universities with their rigo- 
rous examinations— a privilege contrary to the whole educational 
policy of Prussia—shows with what fidelity the Prussian Govern- 
ment had adhered to the Pact of Westphalia; how even more 
than just Prussia had been in securing to her Catholic subjects 
the full measure of liberty accorded to Protestants. In Prussia 
for a century there have been no ‘Catholic disabilities.’ Jews and 
Dissenters have laboured under disabilities, legal and political ; 
for the Peace of Westphalia secured Confessional equality only to 
Roman Catholics, the eee and the Reformed or Calvinists; 
and notwithstanding the famous saying of Frederic the Great, that 
‘in Prussia every man shall get to heaven after his own fashion,’ 
Dissenters from these three recognized Confessions have had no 
help from the State, but rather hindrance, in their heavenward 
pilgrimage. But Roman Catholics have hud only help—recog- 
nition, money, privilege, place, power; they have been satisfied 
°” Hausner, Vergleichende Statistik yon Europa, 1865. 
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with their position, and have made good use of their oppor- 
tunities. l 

For more than fifty years past the greater part of the Luther- 
ans and the Reformed in Prussia have been combined in one 
church, known as the Evangelical—this and the Roman Catholic 
being the privileged churches, with the exclusive countenance 
and support of the State; and of this countenance in the way 
of official dignity and consideration, and this support in the way 
of substantial endowments and grants, during this century the 
Romish Church has had the lion’s share. 

Meantime, the idea of nationality had been slowly crystal- 
lizing itself out of the ferment of wars, revolutions, compacts, 
and policies, which the Napoleonic era had stirred in the whole 
Continent. Prussia had suffered under long humiliation ; Ger- 
many had been divided into hostile camps; poets, visionaries, 
revolutionists, socialists, diplomatists, had made abortive attempts 
at German unity—now under the fiction of a republic, and 
again under the hardly less fictitious shadow of an empire. But 
at length the man arose who could divine the true solution of 
the problem—who had the courage to attempt this, and the 
sagacity to accomplish it. Prince Bismarck is one of those rare 
men who combine prescience and providence in respect of events 
with an intuition of men and of motives, and an executive will 
equal to any emergency. It may be questioned whether he has 
a policy, either in the higher sense of a pronounced system of 
administration, or in the inferior sense of expediency in manage- 
ment. His statecraft is not of the order so much approved in 
England and in the United States, that works by a definite pro- 
gramme or platform of ideas and measures; nor of the fashion 
of France, that seeks to govern by a theory without regard to 
facts; but with a keen outlook upon events, and a forcsight of 
tendencies, he is quick to seize or to shape whatever may serve his 
immediate purpose, and resolute to bring both men and things 
within the scope of his plan without Sa unveiling it. 
This habit of using events, men, occasions for his underlying 
purpose, causes him sometimes to appear. variable in his methods 
and in his relations to parties—now Conservative, now Liberal ; 
now conciliating the Catholic hierarchy, and now ruling it with 
an iron haud. But this mutability is only the eddying on the 
surface: the deep undercurrent moves steadily onward. The 
key to Bismarck’s politics is given in these words—devotion to 
the unity of Germany as the supreme good of Germany herself, 
and as the best guarantee of the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. Bismarck saw that the ideal of one Germanic nation— 
the dream of her poets, the aspiration of her patriots, the 
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vague longing of her people—was not to be attained through 
any combination of German politics, as these stood when hé 
came into power. No artificial bund, no conventional empire, 
could make a united Germany. It was necessary first to remove 
from Germany the incubus of Austrian supremacy—a domina- 
tion narrow, selfish, bigoted in proportion as it was weak, and, 
in a measure, alien; and next it was necessary to emancipate 
Germany from the traditional superiority of France, and to 
secure her against the dread of French invasion. To this end 
he saw that the first requisite was strength—the actual material 
strength of arms, and the moral strength that comes by victory. 
Reversing the motto, ‘in union is strength,’ he sought union 
by strength; first strong, then united and free. Germany 
must have a leader strong enough to inspire her confidence, to 
hold her adversaries in check, and tu command the respect of 
all European powers. And this leader could be found only in 
Prussia ; Prussia reacting from the humiliations of more a 
half a century, to emulate the days of the great Frederic; 
Prussia, organized into a camp, and drilled to her last man; 
Prussia, equipped with the best weapons, offivered by the best 
generals, and, above all, led by the soldier-king, who had the 
confidence and affection of the truly national army which he 
hud done so much to form and to discipline. 

Whether Bismarck planned, provoked, or precipitated the wars 
with Austria and with France, must, perhaps for ever, lie buried 
with the mysteries of diplomacy ; it is enough that the displace- 
ment of these two powers was necessary to Ais conception of a 
united Germany ; that he foresaw the contingency of these con- 
flicts, was on the alert for both, and was prepared at every point 
when the moment came. And with each stroke of victory he made 
a stride for unity, creating the North German Bund out of the 
triumphs of Königgrätz, and annealing the German empire in 
the furnace in which the dross of the a empire was con- 
sumed. 

The question of religion did not enter at all into the wars of 
1866 and 1870. These were wars for German nationality—to 
free Germany from foreign dictation, and to combine all the 
states into one nation. Though the constitution of the German 
empire, like tue constitution of the United States, expressly 
reserves to the several states certain prescriptive rights, and 
though the Imperial Government at Berlin, like the national 
government at Washington, is a government of limited powers, 
yet there is now a Germany, with its emperor, its parliament, its 
army, its navy, its postal service, its code and courts, its diplo- 
matic corps, its national policy—a constitutional empire with an 
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hereditary sovereign in the person of the King of Prussia; an 
empire with a population of forty-one millions, in the heart of 
Europe, capable of defending itself against any enemy without, 
and of dictating peace to its neighbours. In a word, here is 
the idea of nationality realized in a people of one language, one 
country, one government, one policy, one destiny. 

The German empire, as such, has no religion. Its consti- 
tution has no provision concerning churches or confessions— 
these are left under the jurisdiction of local laws in the several 
states. And yet the creation of this empire has been the 
occasion of an ecclesiastical controversy in Prussia, that seems 
almost to threaten a religious war. This state of things, how- 
ever, was not planned by Bismarck, and does not seem to have 
been apprehended by him, until the Ultramontanes had openly 
manifested their hostility to the empire. Perhaps the severity 
of his measures is due, in part, to the fact that he awoke a little 
too late to the real and pressing danger of the case; yet even 
should we allow the criticism of Von Arnim and his friends 
upon Bismarck’s earlier indifference or leniency toward the 
usurpations of Rome, we must still concede to the Chancellor 
the merit of sincerity in his consideration for the German 
Catholic bishops down to the time of their concerted hostility 
to the German Empire. We incline, however, to the opinion 
that Bismarck’s sagacity was not at fault in declining Von 
Arnim’s counsel, but that upon broader grounds he was 
reluctant to enter the arena of polico eoclesuatical strife ; 
and it is an open secret that the Emperor sought to avert 
such a strife by any means consistent with the dignity 
and authority of the State. In any case, the contest began 
on the other side. While the principle of Nationality was 
striding toward its consummation in Germany, the principle of 
the Paparchy, as embodied in Jesuitism, had already triumphed 
at Rome, in the promulgation of infallibility and the endorse- 
ment of the Syllabus; the one subjugating the Catholic hier- 
archy to the absolute will of the Pore, the other setting the 

apacy in open and irreconcilable hostility to modern society. 
Boren this usurping Paparchy and the Nationality almost 
simultaneously perfected in Germany and in Italy, a collision 
was inevitable. Bismarck did nothing to bring it on, and could 
do nothing to avert it. The times and tendencies were stronger 
than he. The truce of Westphalia was at an end j the unsettled 
conflict must break out anew; the battle between the spiritual 
and temporal powers must be fought over upon the soil of the 
Reformation. So far was Bismarck from crippling the Roman 
hierarchy in Germany as a means of resisting papal usurpation, 
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that at first he sought rather to strengthen the hierarchy in its 
relations with the Prussian State. This fact the publication of 
the Von Arnim correspondence has fully revealed. Before the 
meeting of the Vatican Council, the bishops of Germany 
assembled at Fulda—the tomb of the Holy Bonitace—and issued 
a pastoral, in which they virtually repudiated the programme 
attributed to the Ultramontanes :— 

‘ A general council never did and never can establish a dogma 
not contained in Scripture, nor in the apostolical traditions. A 
general council never did and never can proclaim doctrines in con- 
tradiction to the principles of justice, to the rights of the State and 
its autborities, to culture and the true interests of science, or to the 
Jegitimate freedom and well-being of nations. Neitber need any 
one fear that the General Council will thoughtlessly and hastily 
frame resolutions which needlessly would put it in antagonism to 
existing circumstances, and to the wants ot the present times; or 
that, in the manner of enthusiasts, it would endeavour to transplant 
into the present times views, customs, and institutions of times 
gone by.’ 


The Government of Bavaria early took alarm at the prog- 
nostic signs of the Vatican Council, and the Theological Facult 
of Munich reported to the Government that the Syllabus, if 
accepted by the Council, either in its original negative form or 
in the positive redaction of Father Schrader, must lead to 
serious changes in the relations between the Church and the 
State. Count von Arnim, who represented Prussia at Rome 
during the Council, was of the same opinion, and recommended 
to his government some active intervention in the Council, or a 
remonstrance with the Pope in person; but Bismarck steadily 
refused to meddle with the Council, or to attempt a moral 
coercion in respect to any of its decisions, and adhered to the 
policy of sustaining the German bishops in the opposition to 
Ultramontanism, which they had foreshadowed at Fulda. 
When these bishops all succumbed to the Ultramontane 
majority in the Council, and came back to Germany to proclaim 
infallibility as a dogma, and to carry out the teachings of the 
Syllabus, it was not Bismarck but THEY that had changed. 
Nevertheless, they would have been allowed in peace to hold 
the new dogmas, had they not set out to use these, and suffered 
themselves to be used, as instruments against the lawful 
authority of the State, and especially against the empire, so 
soon as this came into form.* 

From the moment that the victory of Königgrätz expelled 
Austria from the field of German politics, and placed a 


°” See Note on Count von Arnim, at the end of this Article. 
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Protestant power at the head of a new German Confederation, 
the Ultramontanes began to show their hostility to Prussian 
ascendancy and to the scheme of a Germanic empire. So 
bitter, intense, and powerful was that hostility in Bavaria, that 
her Government came within one of refusing to join the 
Northern States in the war with France.* 

Ultramontanism was already a political power organized to 
uphold the Paparchy, even at the cost of the Fatherland. The 
proclamation of Napoleon at the opening of the war showed 
that he counted upon the neutrality, if not the co-operation, of 
the South German States; and the Ultramontane press gave 
him reason to suppose that he could depend upon the sympathy 
of those States with Catholic France against Protestant Prussia. 
The peril of that internal discord which had so often made 
Germany the battlefield of Europe, led Bismarck to urge at 
Versailles the consummation of German unity, while the fires 
of patriotism were aglow with victory; but this empire at once 
became the mark of Ultramontane hate through the press, the 
pulpit, and the party of the Centre in Parliament t—a hatred 
now organized in the ‘Catholic Unions,’ that set the Church 
above the State. But in assailing the empire they touched the 
apple of Bismarck’s eye, since both his policy and his 
pna subordinate Prussia itself to Germany. His view is 

road enough for an empire. 

Now, this feature of Bismarck’s politics is distasteful to 
Prussians of the ‘old line.’ The bureaucratic system, in which 
day by day and year by year each subordinate officer worked 
out his prescribed details, and government went on like an 
automatic machine, was to these high Conservatives the perfec- 
tion of the State; and they were at first scandalized at the 
notion of an imperial Chancellor who would govern not by red- 
tape but by personal ideas and forces, would make of govern- 
ment a living power animated and pervaded with his own 
spirit, would assert strength of will against the stolid routine 
of facts and precedents, would set the larger interests of 
Germany above the traditions of Prussia, would re-model the 
Prussian Foreign Office, the Ministries of War and of Marine, 
and even the interior economies of Prussia, to meet the new 
conditions of the empire; and, worst of all, who would even 
invoke the fickle and perilous support of the people and the 


* It was literally by a bare majority of one, that the Bavarian House 
voted to make common cause with the rest of Germany. 

+ For proof of the hostility of the Ultramontanes to the Empire, see 
eas gia der neusten Jesuitenumtriebe in Deutchland, von Wolfgang 

enzel. 
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press. ‘ Baggage-master’ is the title given on American rail- 
ways to the official who superintends the luggage-vans and sees 
that all luggage is duly ticketed and cared for, and fitly 
delivered; but ‘baggage-smasher’ is the epithet he sometimes 
receives when, in the hurry of quitting one station for the next, 
he pitches out luggage in a promiscuous manner, careless of 
damages to trunks or to toes. So, when this new master took 
things in hand, in the hurry of movement from Diippel to 
Königgrätz, from Königgrätz to Sedan, from Sedan to Paris, 
it was no wonder that old-fashioned, slow-coach Conservatives 
were startled at the way in which the luggage of traditions and 
precedents was tossed about; and certainly a good deal of 
lumber and trumpery was smashed as the new imperial train 
got under way. But ready as Bismarck was and is to bend or 
break everything to his own quick, imperious, and resolute will, 
he did not lay hands upon the Roman hierarchy until they had 
assailed the empire with intrigue, and had defied the laws. If 
now he has pitched them over with seeming violence, it is 
because the train must move on; and this train of events is 
impelled by a power higher than the Chancellor, higher and 
stronger than any man. 

The time has fully come when the question must be settled 
for the whole future of society ;— Whether each nation shall 
make its own laws, rule its own subjects, determine its own 
policy, subject only to the law of justice within and to the 
comity of nations from without, or whether an ecclesiastical 
power shall be recognized as higher than all governments, and 
competent to dictate, to revise, and even to annul their acts by 
the personal will of a man who claims to be the infallible 
medium and expounder of the will of God? To understand the 
question as it lies in Germany, one has but to ask himself 
whether the Parliament of Great Britain and the Congress of 
the United States shall pause on the eve of every act to inquire, 
will this be approved or allowed by the Pope of Rome ? 

Some affect to think that there is no longer reason to fear the 
aggressions of Rome; that Bismarck exaggerated the danger to 
Germany from Ultramontanism, and appealed to political fears and 
religious prejudices to cover his ambitious designs; that he, in 
fact, restored the papacy to vitality, and converted infallibility 
from a theological juggle into a political weapon, by the con- 
sequence he gave to what he himself has pithily styled, ‘ The 
Church of the Vatican.’ But in reality the personal power of 
the Pope within the Romish Church was never so immediate 
nor so absolute as it is to-day. Wherever the movement of 
modern society has unhinged the Roman Catholic Church from 
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the State, it has thrown the hierarchy into personal dependence 
upon the Pope. The bishop who can no longer fall back upon 
a powerful prince or patron to support his independence 
receives implicitly the mandates of Rome. And the doctrine 
that the Pope is the supreme and infallible autocrat of the 
Church and of the world, which in the Middle Ages was the 
ambitious assumption of individual pontiffs, is now obligatory as 
a dogma of the Church upon every true Catholic. All faith and 
all authority are centred in him, and the whole hierarchy hangs 
upon him, and is the instrument of his will. Ten years ago, 
speaking as for the Pope, Dr. Manning put into his mouth these 
words :— 


‘I acknowledge no civil power; I am the subject of no prince; 
and I claim more than this—I claim to be the supreme judge and 
director of the consciences of men—of the peasant that tills the fields 
and of the prince that sits upon the throne; of the household that 
live in the shade of privacy and the legislator that makes laws for 
kingdoms; I am the sole, last supreme judge of what is right and 
wrong.’® 


If, ten years ago, this seemed a rhetorical extravagance, to- 
day one must accept Dr. Manning’s testimony that ‘the Holy 
‘ See is Ultramontane, the whole episcopate is Ultramontane, the 
‘whole priesthood, the whole body of the faithful throughout 
‘all nations, excepting only a handful here and there, of 
‘rationalistic or liberal Catholics—all are Ultramontanes. 
‘ Ultramontanism is Popery, and Popery is Catholicism.’ ł 

This compact, unified power, seeking always its own 
supremacy, is ready in France to ally itself with Legitimists 
or Imperialists; in Germany with social democrats or with 
Polish revolutionists; in Spain to bless the Carlist banditti; 
in the United States to work by free-schools or against them ; 
and in every land, whether through the laws, behind the laws, 
under the laws, or over the laws, to seize its own opportunity. 

The conflict, which we have seen to be historical and 
inevitable, involves the profoundest political and ethical prin- 
ciples, and admits of no evasion or compromise. There are 
three theories of the constitution of human society in relation 
to government and religion, or to State and Church. The first 
is the theory that, inasmuch as the divine is superior to the 
human, the spiritual to the physical, the eternal to the 
temporal, all the institutions of society should be ordered and 
controlled with respect to man as a religious being—that is, the 


* Sermon in the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, Tablet, October 9, 1864. 
t Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
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Church should direct human society not only in matters of faith 
and morals, but in education, in laws, in government. This was 
the theory of Rome in the Middle Ages, and it is now revived in 
the Syllabus. The second theory is, that man exists for the State; 
that the State has a demand upon the subject for his supreme 
allegiance, and should train and govern him for its own service 
alike in peace and in war; and therefore, all the interests of 
society, material, political, educational, religious, must be sub- 
jected to the rule of the State. This was the theory evolved by 
the Protestant States of the Reformation, and which has since 
obtained in Germany. 

The third theory is, that Man is the true centre about which 
all else should revolve; that both State and Church should 
exist for man, be administered by his will, and in such way as 
shall best promote his welfare. This is the view of civil 
society in the United States, and is, to a growing extent, the 
practical condition of society in England. 

The first two of these systems have come into collision in 
Germany. We have no sympathy with either as a system for 
modern society, but in the conflict between the two we plant 
ourselves unhesitatingly on the side of the second, upon grounds 
of Scripture, of reason, and of experience; the more freely, 
that in Germany the theory of State supremacy and State 
supervision does not meddle at all with the dogmas of the 
Church, nor with modes of worship; does not interfere in the 
least with Confessional freedom; but only insists that the 
allegiance which is demanded of every subject shall be rendered 
by priest as well as laic, that the obedience to law which is 
required of every citizen shall be rendered by the highest 
ecclesiastic as well as by the meanest boor, and that the 
scientific preparation exacted of every servant of the Govern- 
ment shall be made also by the clergy under its pay. 

The contending systems bring the Paparchy into open conflict 
with the ruling power in the State; but underlying the latter is 
also the nation just waking to the consciousness of a new life. 
Now, as between these two the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles leave us but one choice. The New Testament requires 
that the Christian shall be a loyal subject of the Government 
under which he lives. ‘Let every soul be subject unto the 
‘higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
‘powers that be are ordained of God: whosoever therefore 
‘ resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’* Such is 


* Romans xiii. 1,2. The Apostle here lays down the broad doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the existing government, the government de facto 
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the general principle; and there are also special injunctions 
which may be recommended to the Pope as successor of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, in preparing his next instructions 
for the faithful in Germany. The first is from Peter: ‘Submit 
‘ yourselves to every ordinance of man [i.e., every institution of 
‘government among men, davOpwrivy crise} for the Lord’s 
‘ sake : whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, 
‘as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
‘doers, and for the praise of them that do well. As free [1.e., 
‘be loyal, not in the servile spirit of fear, but in the free spirit 
‘of Christian love], and not using your liberty for a cloak of 
‘ maliciousness [not making your privileges in the Church a 
‘ cover for Jesuitical plottings against the State]. Honour all 
‘men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.’* 
The second is from the instructions of Paul to Titus for the 
regulation of the faithful in Crete: ‘Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates.’ Like 
all the injunctions of the Bible, these precepts are given in 
broad general terms, without the limitations and qualifications 
of ethical philosophy ; but it is enough that some of them were 
given under the bluody rule of Nero. Now it is impossible to 
find in the New Testament any injunctions of obedience to 
organized ecclesiastical power,¢ like those here given of obedi- 
ence to civil government. It is not clea authority, nor 
a corporate ecclesiastical institution, but the personal God and 
the individual conscience in its direct personal relations with 
God, which is set over against an unrighteous demand of the 
civil authority in that crucial motto of Peter, ‘We ought to 
‘obey God rather than men ;’§ and in the teaching of Christ, 
‘Render unto Cæsar the things which are Cæsar’s, and unto 
‘God the things which are God’s.’ Of conscience as an ecele- 
siastical corporation, or of conscience as an imputed or a 
vicarious faculty, determined and exercised by one for another, 
the ethics of the New Testament have no knowledge. Peter 
knew of a conscience within himself that should obey God 
rather than man, but he never demanded a conscience in others 
that should obey himse/f officially, or his ecclesiastical successors, 
rather than submit to ‘the king as supreme.’ This discrimina- 


is the government de jure—this as opposed to anarchy. He does not here 
consider the abstract right of revolution. 

* 1 Peter ii. 13-18. t Titus ui. 1. 

t No scholar would think of quoting as parallel Heb. xiii. 17, which 
reads strictly, ‘Follow your leaders,’ with a dutiful respect and deference 
to their teaching and example. 
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tion between conscience as a personal faculty by which each 
soul determines for itself questions of right and duty, and con- 
science as an obligation imposed by external authority, is vital 
in a case of collision between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers. The civil government cannot claim to rule the con- 
science. The subject has the right to protest in conscience 
against what he deems an unjust or an immoral law; has the 
right to decline to obey what he deems an unrighteous law, and 
to. accept and suffer the penalty of disobedience. Society must 
recognize this right as one that may be necessary to its own 
deliverance from an unjust law or a tyrannical government ; 
society cannot afford to ignore that protesting conscience which 
has made patriots glorious and martyrs immortal; which has 
displayed such moral heroism and effected such wholesome 
reform ; —least of all could Germany afford to obliterate that 
right of a protesting conscience which Luther consecrated to 
her emancipation, when he said, ‘Hier stehe ich! Ich kann nicht 
anders ; Gott hilf mir.’ 

Shakespeare, as ever, has here given us the finest philosophi- 
cal distinction in the fewest possible words. ‘ Every subject’s 
duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is his own.’* Con- 
science and Christianity make loyalty to government a duty ; 
yet, as between soul and State, there can be no question that a 
man must be loyal to his own soul at whatever cost. The 
personal conscience, even when deluded, should be treated with 
tenderness ; and though society must protect itself against a 
fanaticized conscience, it should not assail the faculty to remedy 
its morbid conditions. But a factitious conscience which puts 
forward obligation to an ecclesiastical authority within the 
State or without it as higher than allegiance to the State, 
society cannot afford to parley with, nor to recognize as entitled 
to any concession. Such an antagonistic sovereiguty would 
annihilate social order. 

Here reason stands by the New Testament in teaching that, 
in a collision between the State and any organized ecclesiastical 
power, the higher allegiance is due to the State. Some form of 
civil government is indispensable to the existence of human 
society. Without this all is anarchy. But there is no form of 
Church organization the maintenance of which is essential to 
human society, however important religion as a soul-faith 
may be to social order; and the assertion of sovereignty in 
affairs for an ecclesiastici authority is a constant menace to 
that organic condition of society which we call the State. The 
claim of a Divine prerogative vested in a person ora power 


* King Henry V., Act IV., Scene I. 
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apart from the constituted government to supervise that govern- 
ment and its laws, to define the limits of obedience, and to absolve 
subjects from allegiance, is destructive of all order and authority 
in the State, and must reduce society to anarchy. The instinct 
of self-preservation is for the civil power against the clerical. 

Experience justifies this teaching of Scripture and of reason, 
The worst tyranny the world has seen, the most atrocious perse- 
cutions that history records, have sprung from ecclesiastical 
power, or from the temporal power as wielded by and for the 
spiritual. The civil power tyrannizes or persecutes from 
motives of interest or expediency ; but the ecclesiastical adds 
to these that most terrible weapon of cruelty—the claim of a 
Divine warrant for extirpating its enemies as the enemies of 
God. Who would not rather take his chances as a Christian 
under the bloody Diocletian, than as a Christian reformer 
under the remorseless Alva? No inquisition was ever invented 
in the service of the civil power alone. 

Upon every ground then, of Scripture, of reason, of society, 
of history, and of humanity, we are moved to side with the civil 
against the ecclesiastical power, in a conflict for sovereignty 
within the State. The harshest measures of the civil power in 
resisting ecclesiastical encroachment are a far less evil than is 
the bare possibility of ecclesiastical supremacy over the State. 
In the State, or rather in the community as ordered through 
the State, there is always a tendency to reaction from severe 
measures when the danger that provoked these is over. The 
State justifies its severities by the plea of self-protection. But 
the ecclesiastical power justifies its persecutions by the pleas of 
protecting and propagating the faith, and of executing a Divine 
prerogative of judgment—and such motives suffer no modifica- 
tion nor relaxation. Formulated in the doctrine of infallibility, 
and incarnated in the person of the Pope, they are for ever irre- 
concilable with the autonomy of the nation, and can rest only 
with the destruction of modern society. It is at this point that 
Prussia has planted herself in opposition to the Paparchy; and 
though her own theory of Church and State is far from perfect, 
and her ecclesiastical legislation in some particulars is not to be 
commended, yet in resisting ecclesiastical encroachment upon 
civil rights, she is maintaining the cause of nationalism, and de- 
fending interests common to society throughout Christendom. 

The contest between Protestantism and Romanism, in respect 
of faith and discipline, may be safely left to the pulpit, the 
university, and the press. With such matters the recent 
ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia has nothing to do. 
Protestantism would but weaken itself, and would confess 
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the weakness of its own principles and position, by invoking 
the arm of the State to protect it against the spread of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and the Prussian Government would 
weaken itself by espousing Protestantism as against Catholicism 
through its Ministry of Worship, or by legislating against any 
particular sect or confession. In laws affecting the rights, the 
duties, the liberties of subjects, no government can show 
ecclesiastical favouritism without weakening the tie of allegiance 
to itself. This the Prussian Government has not done. Its 
recent legislation was not Protestant in its motive, but political. 
Protestantism would be too narrow a basis for the defence of 
the State and the nation against the Paparchy. This is of no 
less moment for the unbeliever and the Jew. Rightly con- 
sidered, the Prussian ecclesiastical laws area defence of Catholics 
themselves, in the freedom of their fuith and worship, against a 
Roman dictation that would destroy their independence as 
Germans, and obliterate their consciousness of nationality. As 
Mr. Gladstone has pithily said, ‘ Individual servitude, however 
‘ abject, will not satisfy the party now dominant in the Latin 
‘ Church: the State must also be a slave.’ * 

But why not determine the contest in Prussia by the 
immediate separation of Church and State—which to an English 
Nonconformist and to an American Christian of whatever name, 
would be its ready and proper solution? Because the people do 
not wish that solution; are not ready for it; really stand in 
dread of it. Trained as the Prussians are to dependence upon 
a State provision for religion, accustomed to the impartial 
support of both the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
Churches from the public treasury, and constitutionally averse 
to sudden and radical changes, they have no desire to dissolve 
the connection between Church and State. The Roman 
Catholics are not willing to relinquish the revenues they derive 
from the State, nor the hope of political ascendency in some 
change of the Ministry; and Protestants fear to dissolve the 
existing relation of the Church to the State, lest, on the one 
hand, rationalism or socialism should control a large pro- 
portion of the parochial property of the Evangelical Church; 
apd, on the other hand, Romanism should become too 
formidable through wealth and organizaticn no longer subject 
to State control. No statesman would venture to force a dis- 
solution of Church and State in the present state of public 
opinion. Cavour’s maxim: ‘A free church in a free state,’ 
dves not mean that the Church should be free to conspire 
against the State. Tenacious as we are of Church independence, 

° ‘The Vatican Decrees,’ p. 40; also p. 32. 
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and confident as we are of the resources of liberty in a fair and 
open field, we will not blind ourselves to the fact that Germany, 
threatened with the revengeful hatred of France, with the envy 
of Austria, with the jealousy of Russia, and having at Rome an 
implacable enemy who teaches millions of her subjects that to 
disobey her laws is their duty to God—that, thus circumstanced, 
the new composite empire of Germany is in a very different 
condition for experiments of ‘the largest liberty’ from England 
in her insular position, or the United States beyond the 
Atlantic. Morcover, ‘let not him that girdeth on his harness 
‘ boast himself as he that putteth it off,’ and the United States 
may yet learn that, to cope with the political schemes and 
encruachments of the Reman hierarchy, liberty must equip 
herself once more as for the final conflict with slavery. 

We must therefore judge Prussian legislation not by English 
theory nor by American practice, but by the condition of 
Prussia herself. And what is that condition? In respect of 
intellectual freedom (Fre‘heit des Geistes), Prussia is in advance 
of England and the United States, especially in the sphere of 
theology. Here she knows nothing of that tvranny of the press 
and of public opinion, which, in more democratic communities, 
satisfies the craving of human nature for some form of arbitrary 
power. But in respect of freedom of political action, and of 
that institutional freedom which has grown old in England, 
and with which the United States were born, Germany until a 
very recent period has stood where England was 250 years 
ago. The reason of this tardiness of development in Germany 
is fitly expressed by Mr. Freeman: ‘On the Teutonic mainland, 
‘the old Teutonic freedom, with its free assemblies, national 
‘and local, gradually died out before the encroachments of a 
‘ brood of petty princes. In the Teutonic island it has changed 
‘its form from age to age; it has lived through many storms, 
‘and it has withstood the attacks of many enemies, but it has 
‘never utterly died out.’* Keeping this distinction in view, 
one must judge the recent ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia by 
the England of Elizabeth’s time, as to its motive and necessity, 
and as to the theory of State control in Church affuirs—though 
there has been nothing in Prussia so arbitrary nor so severe as 
the Act ot Uniformity, and no attempt to coerce any man in 
respect of his faith. This will help us to account for a legisla- 
tion which we could not at ull points defend: the exigency is 
one in which, as in time of rebellion, the preservation of 
the larger liberty of society requires the seeming or temporary 
restriction of the liberty of the individual and the particular. 

* The Growth of the English Constitution, p. 18. 
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It is not necessary here to enter upon a minute examination 
of the new ecclesiastical laws.* The policy that dictated them, 
the principle that underlies them, and the spirit that animates 
them are more relevant to this discussion than are forms of 
expression or modes of execution. Now the motive of these 
laws is not to restrain the liberty of conscience, of faith, or of 
worship; not to interdict, nor to control the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religious confession and communion; not to 
enforce uniformity of belief or of worship, nor to exalt one 
church above another, nor to interfere in any wise with the 
interior spiritual discipline of the churches; but their sole pur- 

se is to defend the nation against the political action of a 
lerarchy that would destroy both its unity and its sovereignty. 
The hierarchy excommunicated Catholic teachers for refusing 
to teach in the State-schools the infallibility of the Pope as an 
article of faith; the Government hereupon withdrew from the 
clergy the old privilege of supervising the Confessional teach- 
ing in the public schools; and when the bishops were con- 
tumacious against this just and reasonable measure, the Govern- 
ment insisted that, as beneficiaries of the State, the bishops 
should give proofs of their loyalty. Finding that seminaries 
for the training of priests, supported by grants from Govern- 
ment, were controlled by Ultramontanes from Italy, and used for 
denationalizing the priesthood and making them partisans of 
Rome against the State, the Government now requires of the 
clergy, as of all officials in the bureaux of State, a preparatory 
training in a State gymnasium and university, t.e., a good literary 
and scientific education; and also, as preliminary to induction 
into the clerical office, it requires evidence of such education, 
of good character, and of loyalty to the State. To guard 
against abuses of power the ecclesiastical reformatories are 
placed under State inspection. It is forbidden to use Church 
discipline for political ends, or for the injury of anyone in his 
person, his property, or his liberty; and for the protection of 
the inferior clergy, there is a right of appeal to a State tribunal 
against the oppressions of ecclesiastical power. One may also 
withdraw from a church without censure or damage by notify- 
ing the proper authorities. Such is the general scope of these 
laws. Many of their provisions are directly for the protection 
and the enlargement of liberty; and of the code, as a whole, it 


* Ata future time the writer may discuss in these pages the policy 
of ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia; but for the present he begs 
to refer to the recent ecclesiastical laws, and an exposition of the 
same, contained in the volume put at the head of this article, entitled 
‘Ultramontanism: England’s Sympathy with Germany.’ 
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must be said, though some of its demands and penalties are 
much too stringent for our times, yet its plea of political neces- 
ae sound and sincere. 

oman Catholics are barred from complaining of this legisla- 
tion ; first, because laws concerning the clergy similar to those 
of Prussia, have long existed in Oldenburg and in other Ger- 
man States by compact with the Pope, and what the Papacy 
has assented to in one part of Germany cannot be ‘against 
God and the Church’ in another; and, secondly, as Arch- 
bishop Manning knows well enough, should temporal power be 
restored to the Pope, no teacher or preacher would be allowed 
within the Papal States except under far more stringent con- 
ditions trom the Holy See, and any departure from those con- 
ditions would be visited with penalties far more severe than 
those of Prussian law. But the precedents and animus of 
Roman Catholic legislation, though it should shame Romanists 
into silence touching ‘the persecution’ in Prussia, could fur- 
nish no apology for religious persecution, if such there were. 
Religious persecution there is none, though political proscrip- 
tion and penalty are inflicted in ways that violate the English 
and American sense of religious liberty. As patron and pay- 
master of the Church the Prussian Government has the legal 
right to make regulations for the education and the induc- 
tion of tke clergy, precisely as the Parliament of Great Britain 
has re-asserted its right to legislate for the Church of England, 
to regulate public worship within the Church, and to create a 
judge of ecclesiastical causes. Indeed it may be fairly said, 
that the Public Worship Bill comes much nearer than 
the Prussian ecclesiastical laws to trenching upon private 
judgment and liberty of conscience. The Prussian laws do 
not touch the Roman Church in its worship or its internal 
economy ; they deal with the Church only at points where it 
comes into external relations with the State; they provide 
that the clergy whom the State supports shall be Germans by 
birth, shall be intelligently and liberally educated, and shall 
be loyal to the Government. Upcn the Prussian system of 
Church and State—a system by which the Roman hierarchy 
have largely profited, and which they still desire to retain—these 
Jaws are strictly defensible. It is to be regretted that the 
penalties of criminal offences must needs be applied for the 
enforcement of such wholesome regulations. We do not fancy 
the imprisonment of bishops for the technical offence of adher- 
ing to old concessions and usages against laws made since thcir 
own induction into office. Yet we would not waste much 
sympathy upon men who cling to the revenues of their office, 
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but refuse to comply with the reasonable conditions upon which 
those revenues are granted; men who assail the laws and 
government of their country, at the dictum of a foreign poten- 
tate, and fight the hand that feeds them. 

For the principle at stake we wish Prince Bismarck well 
through with the controversy which the Ultramontanes have 
‘forced upon him, which the times demand of him, and in 
which he is the representative of social order and civil liberty. 
We have sometimes suspected that he had not taken into 
account the pertinacity of religious stubbornness, especially 
when the will has assumed the office of conscience. The 
violent declaration of the Catholic Union at Mayence against 
the German empire, and the attempt upon his life, engendered 
in this atmosphere of religious hate,* show how earnest is the 
power with which he is contending. The cause of nationality 
is in his hands, and he cannot falter. To compromise would be 
to fail. The nation cannot ask consent of the Pope to be. 
When Austria, Catholic in court and in people, attempted a 
wholesome reform of her school-laws, the Pope anathematized 
the movement, and required his bishops to resist it as a crime 
against the Church. In his reply of May 9th, 1873, Count 
Andrassy expressed his regret that ‘the Encyclical should have 
‘pronounced a condemnation of things that belong to the 
‘sovereign domain of State legislation ;’ and he added, ‘if the 
‘clergy do not obey the laws which have been enacted and 
‘sanctioned, the Government will consider itself bound to pro- 
‘tect the mghts of the State, and is convinced it will be able 
‘to compel respect for the law.’ Could the Austrian minister 
have done less? But the note of Count Andrassy contains the 
very principles-of Bismarck’s legislation, and the Ultramon- 
tanes may yet drive Austria into the Prussian measures of 
defence. For a nation to allow such interference with its 
internal legislation would be to vacate sovereignty. The old 
historical struggle for supremacy has reached its last stage, a 
struggle between Paparchy and Nationality, the Syllabus and 
Society. Inevitable, fundamental, the conflict must now be 
uncompromising and final. Happily, Prince Bismarck has 
found a way to the end, by vacating the sees of recusant 


* * And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized, and worship’d as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.’— 
Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate to King John.—Act III., Scene I. 
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bishops, and turning over the administration of affairs to the 
congregations acting under adv's:ment from the State. The 
process may be slow, but it will be sure; the result, a Catholic 
Church in Germany that is not of Rome; a German Catholic 
Church, privileged, though not established, by the State, and 
so far popularized as to effect within the Church itself the 
triumph of Nationality over Paparchy. To that triumph all 
Christian nations should give their sympathy— 


‘And from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more,—that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So under him, that great supremacy 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the Pope : all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurp’d authority.’ * 


Nore.—The publication of official letters, written by Von 
Arnim from Rome during the Council, was the first open step in 
that diplomatic quarrel which has given to the Count such an 
unenviable notoriety. Von Arnim is one of the most. gifted, 
accomplished, versutile, and brilliant men that the Prussian 
diplomatic school has produced; and three years ago his 
advance by gradual preferment to the highest post in the 
Empire seemed assured. But he sacrificed his opportunity 
through pride of opinion and an imperious will that would 
brook no contradiction nor restraint. Admitting that he had 
a clearer insight than Bismarck into affairs at Rome, and that 
the policy he then urged has been justified by subsequent 
events, this surely would be no disparagement to Bismarck’s 
sagacity. Von Arnim was sent to Rome on purpose to ferret 
out the intentions of the Ultramontanes, and to suggest measures 
for thwarting them. But when he had advised Bismarck of 
the tendencies at Rome and had proffered his suggestions, his 
responsibility for the policy of his Government was at an end, 
and his duty was to carry out the instructions sent from the 
Foreign Office. Though Von Arnim’s counsel was not fol- 
lowed in all particulars, his ability was recognized, and he was 
rewarded by being sent to Paris upon the delicate and respon- 


* King John, Act III., Scene I. 
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sible mission of representing the new German empire directly 
after the war. Here again he seems to have had a policy that 
he thought wiser than the policy at Berlin, to have attempted 
to dictate to the Chancellor, then to have appealed to the king 
against the policy of the Chancellor, and finally to have acted 
upon his own responsibility, regardless of the views of the 
Foreign Office. For this he was rebuked—no doubt in terms 
somewhat irritating to one of his haughty spirit—and was 
finally recalled. 

He now sought to make political capital for himself out of 
his differences with the Chanceilor. It was discovered that 
important papers were missing from the archives of the Embassy 
at Paris, and the publication of Von Arnim’s letters from Rome 
gave rise to the suspicion that a similar misuse would be made 
of the Paris correspondence. Of some of these missing papers 
Von Arnim declared himself ignorant; a few he restored, but 
others he retuined, on the plea that these were private papers, 
necessary to his own vindication, and he refused to admit any 
claim of the Foreign Office, either upon the papers or upon 
himself as their custodian. 

With regard to semi-official papers, a margin of discretion 
must be conceded to an ambassador. The practice of the 
English Foreign Office is to number these in the regular order 
of correspondence, but to endorse them ‘separate,’ so that they 
do not enter into the archives of the Embassy. But in the case 
of Von Arnim, the papers being duly registered, it could not be 
left to him alone to decide upon their character. The Foreign 
Office was clearly a party in the case. Had he frankly sub- 
mitted the papers to a court, agreeing to abide by its decision, 
there would have been an end of the matter; but, after fruitless 
negotiations, the Foreign Office had no resource but to brin 
the affair to the notice of the Judiciary. F1om that point all 
the steps were by order of the Court, and in conformity to the 
laws. The domiciliary visits, the imprisonment of Von Arnim 
without bail, and without an open hearing, were contrary to 
English procedure; but, stern and absolute as the Prussian 
code and its executors may appear, the Prussian courts may be 
trusted to administer the law impartially, without personal or 
political bias. 

Whatever may be the final judgment upon Von Arnim’s 
action, thus much has been gained for the future of diplomacy 
in Germany. Persons connected with the diplomatic service 
are admonished to be upon their guard against official indis- 
cretions, and are reminded of their amenability to their 
superiors and to the laws. The disgraceful practice of pub- 
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lishing diplomatic papers for personal ends—a practice that 
might easily disturb the peace of nations—has received a 
salutary check. And, best of all, the power of the law to deal 
with all offences without respect of persons, is triumphantly 
vindicated. Bismarck has demonstrated that the law can reach 
an archbishop or an ambassador, as well as an assassin. 

But to return to the Von Arnim correspondence from Rome ; 
it is not so clear that in this the Count was wiser than his chief. 
He may have been warped by influences around him, and have 
shared the excitements and passions of the hour; whereas 
Bismarck could survey the whole field of Germany and of 
Europe. As yet there was no German empire; and Bismarck 
wag true to Prussian traditions in pledging support to the 
bishops in their loyalty to their own government. This whole 
matter is put at rest by the testimony of the eminent Bavarian 
statesman who now represents Germany at Paris. 

Prince Hohenlohe, in a speech at Kulmbach last October, 
returning thanks for his election to the Reichstag, said,— 


‘Great astonishment had frequently been expressed, that a states- 
man of such acuteness as Prince Bismarck did not see the approach 
of the conflict with the Church, and did not betimes make prepara- 
tions for it. He gladly embraced the opportunity of stating that he 
did not share this view. Iu April, 1867, he himself (Prince Hohenlohe, 
then being Prime Minister of Bavaria) issued his circular to the 
foreign powers, giving a warning which was not listened to; and 
some months afterwards he had an opportunity of frequently and 
fully discussing the matter with Count Bismarck. He knew, there- 
fore, with what earnest and ever-increasing anxiety the Chancellor 
beheld the approach of the conflict, the importance of which he did 
not underrate. At that time—namely, in September, 1869—he 
himself had received the refusal of Austria and France to take any 
action ; and in view of this refusal of the two chief Catholic powers, 
what could have been done by Bismarck, the Chancellor of the mainly 
Protestant North German Confederation, and himself, the Minister 
President of comparatively smal] Bavaria, to prevent that concentra- 
tion of ecclesiastical power which afterwards found expression in the 
Council by the definition of the dogma of Papal infallibility ?’ 


This testimony vindicates Bismarck upon every point raised, 
either by the Ultramontanes or by Von Arnim, whom they have 
taken into their alliance. It shows that he foresaw the evil 
that Ultramontanism was preparing for Europe; that he sought 
to save the Catholic Church in Germany from the clutches of 
the Jesuits, and to avert a collision between the Church and 
the State; and not till the hierarchy assailed the empire did 
he strike the blow so long deferred. 


